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REVIEWS 


The American College Dictionary; ed. 
by Clarence L. Barnhart with the 
assistance of 355 authorities and spe- 
cialists. 25cm. New York, Random 
House, c1947. xl, 1432p. illus. buck- 
ram $5. 

This abridged dictionary, as stated in 
the introduction, is “a record of the 
English language prepared by more 
than 350 scholars, specialists, and edi- 
tors to meet the essential needs of the 
reader, speaker, and writer who want 
to know the meaning of a word, how to 
pronounce it, how to spell it, its history, 
or some important fact of usage.” 

The Editorial Advisory Committee 
and the consultants are identified and 
listed according to the special fields in 


which they are recognized authorities. 

According to the introductory article 
by Irving Lorge on “Selection of En- 
tries and Definitions,” The American 
College Dictionary “is based on the 
accumulated facts about which words 
are likely to occur in the reading and 
listening of high school and college 
students and of literate adults in gen- 
eral.” Such studies as the Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Semantic count are reported to 
have been followed to determine the 
frequency of usage. 

The American College Dictionary 
contains 125,000 entries as compared 
with 145,000 entries in the Funk & 
Wagnalls New College Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language re- 
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viewed in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin in July 1947. A greater number 
of definitions for many words are in- 
cluded in The American College Dic- 
tionary, as illustrated by the seventeen 
definitions for the word freedom in this 
dictionary as compared with five for 
the same word in the Funk & Wagnalls 
New College Dictionary. 

In The American College Dictionary 
all entries including vocabulary words, 
place names, many modern slang words, 
hames of prominent individuals, legal 
and commercial terms, abbreviations, 
foreign words and phrases, titles of 
well-known books and musical com- 
positions are in a single alphabetical 
list, with entry word or words in bold- 
face type. In the Funk & Wagnalls 
New College Dictionary the abbrevia- 
tions and foreign census are located in 
the appendices. 

Information about each vocabulary 
entry in The American College Diction- 
ary includes the following: pronuncia- 
tion, parts of speech, inflected forms, 
area of usage (i.e., Brit., U.S.), the def- 
inition or definitions, variant spellings, 
etymology, synonyms and antonyms. 

The pronunciation scheme, designed 
to encourage naturalness in pronuncia- 
tion, is reported to have been used suc- 
cessfully in training radio announcers. 
Only forty-four symbols are used with 
the symbol schwa (8) designating the 
unstressed vowels. An abbreviated key 
to the pronunciation symbols is printed 
at the bottom of each right-hand page 
of the dictionary. Full keys to pro- 
nunciation are printed on the heavy 
end papers. 

The definitions are numbered with 
the common meaning given first, and 
followed, as a general rule, by the fig- 
urative, the specialized, the general, the 
obsolete, and the archaic or rare mean- 


ings. Preciseness in the use of synonyms 
and antonyms is encouraged by the 
device of keying the antonyms and 
synonyms by number to the corre- 
sponding definition. For instance, twen- 
ty-five definitions are listed under the 
word meet. Synonyms for definitions 
numbered 1 and 7 are likewise num- 
bered 1 and 7. 

Etymologies are given at the end of 
the entry and are set off in square 
brackets. The key to the abbreviations 
used in tracing the origin of native and 
foreign words is given at the bottom of 
each left-hand page. 

Cross references are given as see 
references, i.e., Air turbine, see turbine 
(def. 2). 

The Dictionary appears to be rather 
strong in medical terms and biographi- 
cal listings. Proper name entries give 
pronunciation, dates, and sufficient data 
for identification. There is no indication 
of what factors influenced the inclusion 
of names of prominent contemporaries, 
for example Thomas Dewey and Arthur 
Vandenburg are included but not 
Robert Taft. 

Data on place names gives the 1940 
population statistics and general loca- 
tion, as Beloit “a city in S Wisconsin. 
25,365 (1940) .” 

The illustrations in black and white 
are quite small and captions are used to 
supplement the definitions, as in the 
case of the illustration of Saint Bernard 
for which the caption gives height of 
the dog in inches. More than three 
hundred small but clear spot maps show 
the location of geographical or literary 
places such as Vancouver Island; 
Northwest Territory. Scale is indicated 
on many, but not all of the illustrations. 

The type used in The American Col- 
lege Dictionary is larger than that of 
the Funk & Wagnalls New College 
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Dictionary. Contrasting use of type 
within the entry clearly distinguishes 
between primary and secondary en- 
tries and between definitions and illus- 
trative phrases. The volume is well 
bound and has good margins. 

The appendices include Signs and 
Symbols and a list of given feminine 
and masculine names with pronuncia- 
tions, etymology, and meaning. The 
prefaces include useful articles on the 
making of the dictionary and on guides 
to usage. 

The American College Dictionary is 
highly recommended as an inexpensive 
but very useful dictionary for basic 
current vocabulary use for high school, 
college and public libraries. 


American Foundations and Their 
Fields; Sixth Survey; ed. by William 
B. Cherin. Published in four parts, 
1947-1948. New York, Raymond Rich 
& William Cherin Associates, c1947- 
Part I. 58p. $6 (price of complete 
study). 


This is the first part of a volume to 
be published in four sections forming 
a sixth survey of American foundations 
and their fields. Earlier studies, origi- 
nally undertaken by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, were published in 1928 
(revised in 1931), 1932, 1935, 1939, and 
1942. The latter two surveys were made 
by Raymond Rich Associates—now 
Raymond Rich and William Cherin 
Associates. The present plan to issue 
the survey in quarter volumes will en- 
able the editor to provide latest possible 
fiscal information and data on the parti- 
cipating foundations. Part I presents 
information on ninety cooperating or- 
ganizations of this type whose fiscal 
year ended from February 28 to July 
31, 1947. According to the publishers, 
“Additional quarter volumes are sched- 


uled to appear in January, March and 
June 1948 .. . Parts II, III and IV will 
cover foundations with fiscal years 
closing October 31, December 31, 1947 
and February 28, 1948 respectively.” 
Part IV will complete the sixth survey 
and will report the final results of the 
analysis. Cumulative indexes will faci- 
litate the reference use of the com- 
pilation. 

The foundations are listed alphabeti- 
cally by official name. The information 
given for each includes address, basis 
of organization and year of establish- 
ment, names of donors, officers, and 
trustees, published reports, purpose 
and objective of the foundation, special 
conditions applied in making grants, 
kinds of grants, financial data such as 
capital assets, expenditures and amounts 
disbursed in the form of grants during 
the past fiscal year. “Only data that 
have been checked . . . and authorized 
by the contributing foundations are in- 
cluded.”—Foreword. 

Actual information given under each 
entry does not always include all of the 
items enumerated above, since replies 
to questionnaires were not always com- 
plete. 

In this first issue of the Sixth Survey, 
a total of 90 foundations is listed. Of 
these, 46 were not in the previous 
edition. The information for most en- 
tries is also more extensive than it was 
in the earlier edition. The coverage 
seems to be more nationwide—a cor- 
rected fault of the earlier edition which 
stressed New York foundations. A later 
section of the survey will contain an 
analysis of trends in foundation de- 
velopment and financing. 

A more detailed evaluation of the 
survey will be prepared for Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin when the four parts 
of the survey covering the entire year 
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have been completed and published. 


The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers; 
ed. by Daniel I. McNamara. 23cm. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1948. vii, 483p. cloth $5. 


The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary 
contains brief biographical sketches, 
ranging in length from 30 to 460 words, 
of more than 1800 composers and 
lyricists who are members of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers or, in the case of 
deceased members, whose works re- 
main under the protection of the 
Society. In addition, those music pub- 
lishers who are members of the Society 
are listed in a separate section, to- 
gether with their present addresses and 
the names of other firms which they 
have absorbed. 

In relation to the total membership of 
the Society (1890 composers and au- 
thors and 309 publishers), the coverage 
is reasonably complete. Mr. McNamara, 
who is a member of the executive staff 
of ASCAP, collected the data largely 
through personal contact and corre- 
spondence and, presumably, from the 
records of his office. Since ASCAP is 
the largest single organization manag- 
ing the collection of royalties for the 
commercial performance of music in 
the United States, the names included 
in this work represent those responsible 
for most of the frequently performed 
music written in America in the twenti- 
eth century. 

Because of this fact, the Dictionary 
is particularly strong in the field of 
popular music, including those younger 
authors and composers now producing 
popular songs and background music 
for radio and motion pictures. Authors 
of poems which have been used as 


lyrics for songs are well represented, 
and include such names as Maxwell 
Anderson and Archibald MacLeish. 
Virtually all well-known living Ameri- 
can composers of operas, operettas, 
musical comedies, religious songs and 
light ballads are represented, as well as 
those who have died within the past two 
or three decades. The foreword asserts 
that there are nearly 600 persons listed 
who can be considered composers of 
“serious” music. Approximately five- 
sixths of those listed are living. 

The Dictionary is arranged in five 
sections, the first of which, containing 
biographies, occupies 410 of the book’s 
483 pages. The other sections consist of 
lists of members by birthplace, by 
birthday, and by residence, and last, an 
alphabetical list of publisher members. 
The arrangement of members by birth- 
place, birthday and residence adds little 
significant data. 

In general, the biographies contain 
the following information in this order: 
name; kind of musical activity, whether 
composer or author or both, plus other 
relationships to music, such as band 
leader, recording artist, radio artist, 
etc.; place of birth; date of birth; place 
and date of death, if deceased; date of 
first membership in ASCAP; place of 
education, with mention of any honors 
received; a brief sketch of the biogra- 
phee’s career, with special reference to 
music; a selection of the titles of his 
best-known works, literary as well as 
musical; place of residence. This in- 
formation is presented succinctly, yet 
partly in the form of complete senten- 
ces rather than in the codified manner 
of a who’s who. The same items of in- 
formation are not always found in 
every entry: the editor has exercised 
judgment in the selection of and the 
manner of presenting the principal 
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elements of a biographee’s career. Not 
every user will agree with his choice of 
data, yet on the whole the treatment is 
in keeping with the biographee’s im- 
portance and his productiveness in his 
particular field. 

The main portion of the book is 
printed in two columns and is set in 
legible type, about 11-point in size. The 
other sections are set in a smaller size 
of the same face. The margins are very 
scant; inner, outer and bottom margins 
measuring one-half inch, and the top 
margin even less. The paper is reason- 
ably substantial in weight, but not of 
first quality. The book has been given 
the ordinary commercial binding to be 
found on most trade books of com- 
parable dimensions, and it is covered 
with a lightweight cloth. It is probable 
that most libraries will have to replace 
it within two or three years as the 
margins are not adequate for rebind- 
ing. 

It may be used as a supplement to 
the 1941 edition of Who Is Who in 
Music although it does not include in- 
dividuals who are exclusively perform- 
ing artists. For persons treated in both 
volumes, the Dictionary adds the titles 
of outstanding works and, in general, 
gives more complete information as to 
name, birth, education and career. It 
may also be used as a supplement to 
Thompson’s International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians in view of its more 
recent compilation and its emphasis 
upon the field of popular music, al- 
though it is hardly comparable in 
scholarship. A number of weaknesses 
will limit the book’s usefulness in 
libraries. Personal names are usually 
given in the form commonly used on 
sheet music or heard over the air: as 
Davis, Benny; Dorsey, Jimmy; Herman, 
Pinky. The fuller form is sometimes 


given in curves: Carleton, Bob (Robert 
Louis Carleton); Herman, Woody 
(Woodrow Wilson); Vallee, Rudy 
(Hubert P.); Radford, Dave (David 
Radford Blyth). There are no refer- 
ences from real names to pseudonyms 
(e.g., from Blyth to Radford) or from 
pseudonyms to real names. Sometimes 
the entry is under the fuller form with 
the popular form in curves: Mercer, 
John H. (Johnny). inconsistencies of 
this sort are evident throughout. Fur- 
thermore, consistency from one section 
of the book to another is not always 
maintained. For example, Johnny Mer- 
cer is John H. in the biography but 
John W. in the listings by birthplace, 
birthdate, and residence. 

Dates of birth are also suspect. For 
example, the Dictionary gives Vaughn 
Monroe’s birthdate as Oct. 7, 1911; Part 
3, “Published Musical Compositions” of 
the Copyright Office Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries for 1946 gives his date of 
birth as 1912. The Dictionary lists Regi- 
nald De Koven as born in 1859; the 
Copyright Office gives 1861. 

In presenting lists of works, italics 
are used for the titles of books, musi- 
cals, chorals and most other serious 
works, quotes being reserved, as a rule, 
for the titles of songs. Usually the re- 
lationship of the individual to the 
works cited is clear but when (as in the 
cases of Jimmie Dodd, Walter Donald- 
son, and Andrew Donnelly, for ex- 
ample) he is described as “composer, 
author” it is not indicated whether he 
wrote the words, the music, or both. 

Of such errors and inconsistencies 
the user must beware, yet, in total, 
The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
represents a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of contemporary American 
creators of music. With the limitations 
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noted above, this work is recommended 
for music reference collections as a 
supplement to other standard works, 
and for small general reference collec- 
tions as a reasonably priced, up-to-date 
survey of the makers of modern 
American music. 


Britannica Junior; the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Encyclopaedia; prepared under the 
supervision of the Editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. “M” print- 
ing. 15v. 26cm. Chicago, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, Inc., c1947. illus. 
ports. maps. diagrams. charts. draw- 
ings. Red Library binding, $99.90; to 
schools and libraries, $79.90; 10% 
discount for multiple purchase (more 
than one set), $71.91; 6% discount for 
payment within 60 days of delivery. 


The last review of Britannica Junior 
appeared in Subscription Books Bulle- 
tinin October 1943. A comparison of the 
1947 printing with that of 1943 is the 
basis of this review. 

The set is published with the advice 
and consultation of the faculties of the 
University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity Laboratory School, through a Uni- 
versity of Chicago Advisory Committee, 
with Newton R. Calhoun as co-ordi- 
nator. Revision has been done by the 
Committee, composed of representa- 
tives from the Department of Education, 
Laboratory School, and Graduate Li- 
brary School, along with seventeen 
editorial consultants in as many fields, 
some 370 contributing editors and 
writers and eight text simplifiers. 

Britannica Junior is planned for ele- 
mentary and junior high school levels, 
grades four through nine, ages ten to 
fifteen inclusive, and totals fifteen sepa- 
rately paged volumes. There are no 
split letter volumes. Volume 1 is a 
ready reference index and volume 15 


contains an atlas section in addition to 
the letters W-Z. The study guides, in- 
cluded in the last volume of the 1943 
printing and which contained all the 
bibliographies afforded by the set, have 
been eliminated and the tabulated in- 
formation on Famous Rivers, Modern 
Inventions, National Parks, Presidents 
of the U.S., and material such as the 
U.S. Constitution, Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence, is now 
incorporated in the alphabetical text. 

Articles are not signed but titles of 
articles for which the contributing 
editors and writers are responsible are 
listed with their names in volume 1. 

Although the text is simplified there 
is no evidence of writing down. The 
style of writing is interesting; sen- 
tences are short and direct but not mo- 
notonous; paragraphs are also short; 
and, as a result of scientific study on 
the part of the publishers, the vocabu- 
lary is within the comprehension of 
children. All articles, except very brief 
ones, are subdivided with appropriate 
topical headings. 

A careful analysis of the 1947 edition 
shows many new articles added and 
extensive revision of articles formerly 
included. 

One of the more noticeable changes 
from the 1943 edition is in the selection 
of subjects to be included. Topics of 
little or of minor interest to children 
which were formerly discussed in the 
text are now omitted entirely or are 
mentioned briefly, relegated to the 
ready reference index for identification 
only, e.g., Mental and Nervous Dis- 
eases, Horace Walpole, Vivisection. The 
following topics which are of interest to 
children and which were not discussed 
in the 1943 printing are now included: 
Planetarium; Diorama; the present 
Queen of England; Counterfeiting; 
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Negroes, United States; Training of 
Animals (with many see references); 
Nisei. 

A number of the stories have been 
omitted. However, some stories are 
contained in the “M” printing. For ex- 
ample, the story entitled An Arabian 
Boy of the Desert follows the article 
Arabia in the text. Sugar-coating of 
some information is shown in the article 
Algebra in which Jack and Nancy dis- 
cuss the subject with their teacher. 

Articles on the states of the United 
States have been rewritten and en- 
larged. The articles are well illustrated 
and contain three maps of varying 
sizes. The largest, a resource and in- 
dustry map, also indicates national and 
state parks and larger cities and rivers. 
Inset on the map is a table listing facts 
concerning the state, e.g. land area, 
population, capital, chief products, 
educational centers. Another inset on 
this page is a locator map, an innova- 
tion in this printing, in which the 
general geographical region is shown in 
black with the particular state under 
discussion in white. The third map is a 
rather small physical representation of 
the area, which does not always show 
the characteristics with satisfactory 
clarity. 

The same pattern of maps and texts 
is used in the articles on other areas 
such as China, Chile. Population figures 
for 1940 are listed, and conditions and 
situations following the close of World 
War II are discussed. 

A great many biographical articles 
have been added, for example, South 
Americans: Jose de San Martin, Benito 
Juarez, Bernardo O’Higgins, and Dom 
Pedro II; World War II military lead- 
ers: Eisenhower, Montgomery, and 
Marshall; authors, artists and illustra- 
tors, especially of children’s books: 


Hugh Lofting, N. C. Wyeth, W. D. Ed- 
monds, Rachel Field, and Cornelia 
Meigs; political leaders: Nehru, Masa- 
ryk, and Gandhi; musicians: Toscanini 
and Lotte Lehmann. The majority of 
these could be identified only through 
the index of the 1943 printing where 
references were made to information 
concerning them in other articles. These 
and many others are discussed in in- 
terestingly written articles averaging 
slightly over one-half column in length 
and usually including a small portrait 
or drawing. 

In the field of the social sciences 
there has been considerable revision 
and expansion, e.g., Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Electoral College. There 
is an eighteen-page article on the 
U.S.S.R. and a ten-page illustrated 
article on the United Nations tracing 
the development of the idea, from the 
time of the first foreign conferences 
which Roosevelt attended, through the 
organization and activities of Dec. 1946. 

Though the scientific subjects, radar, 
atomic bomb and electronics, have 
received careful attention, there is no 
entry under science in the text. A brief 
definition with references only to Ab- 
breviation and to the Renaissance is 
given in the index, but there are no 
cross references to any of the individual 
sciences, such as Astronomy, Geology, 
etc., which are well represented in the 
set. 

Comparison shows that there are a 
great many more pictures and draw- 
ings than in the 1943 printing. A num- 
ber of the drawings used in the earlier 
printings are replaced by photographs 
which are much more satisfactory rep- 
resentations, e.g., Hull House. Practi- 
cally all of the articles on flowers, trees, 
birds, etc., have illustrations, which was 
not true of previous printings. On the 
whole, the illustrations are excellent, 
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although some of them are rather small 
and occasionally are not as informative 
as they might be. Picture captions are 
direct and to the point. 

Paintings from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection of Contemporary 
American Painting are reproduced in 
color and distributed throughout the 
set. These and other reproductions are 
listed in the article on Painting and the 
list is referred to in the index. 

Excellent definitions or identifications 
are given in the ready reference index 
and many see references are included. 
While there is a sprinkling of see ref- 
erences within the articles in the text, 
there are no cross references in the 
main alphabetical sequence. It is 
through the index only that reference 
is made from Roumania to Rumania, 
Russia to Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Art to Fine Arts, Clemens, 
Samuel to Twain, Mark. 

Particularly helpful in the index is 
the use of blackface type (volume and 
page) to indicate a reference in the 
text under the subject being consid- 
ered while light-face type indicates in- 
formation under some other subject 
heading. References are not given to 
the text unless additional information is 
given there. Charts, illustrations and 
maps are indicated in the index. 

Pronunciation of subject headings is 
indicated throughout with the key 
given at the beginning of each volume. 
Pronunciation is also indicated in the 
ready-reference volume with the key at 
the bottom of every other page. In 
the front of the index volume are de- 
tailed and pictorially worked out in- 
structions for its use. The singular form 
of the noun is used for the subject 
heading, e.g., Potato instead of Potatoes. 
Alphabetizing is letter by letter. 

Color work in the maps in the atlas 
section seems brighter than in the 1943 


printing but the maps themselves are 
not substantially changed. Until final 
boundary adjustments are approved the 
publishers are conforming to the “pre- 
war 1938 boundaries and to the spelling 
of place names that fit these bounda- 
ries.” Eighty one plates (eight more 
than in 1943 and a slightly different 
selection) of rather small political, 
physical, and vegetation maps, and an 
Index of Cities and Towns of the World 
make up this section. 

The format of the 1947 Britannica 
Junior is outstanding. The paper is 
opaque; the type face (10-point) is 
singularly clear and was selected be- 
cause boys and girls indicated it as 
their choice; subject and topic headings 
stand out unusually well; and the page 
make-up as a whole is exceptionally 
attractive. Britannica Jr. spelled out 
across the volumes at the top of the 
spine causes some confusion in volume 
selection, expecially since those letters 
are twice the size of the alphabetical 
guide letters and appear above them. 
Colored end papers add to the general 
attractiveness of the set. 

The 1947 printing contains carefully 
selected material, well illustrated, deal- 
ing with subjects in which children are 
interested and about which they need 
information written so that it is easily 
understood and enjoyed. Britannica 
Junior is recommended for home, pub- 
lic and school library purchase. Since 
revision is so complete owners of 
earlier printings will need the 1947 
printing as a replacement. 


China Handbook, 1937-1945; A Com- 
prehensive Survey of Major Develop- 
ments in China in Eight Years of 
War. rev. and enl. with 1946 sup- 
plement; comp. by Chinese Ministry 
of Information. 22cm. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. xvi, 862p. pl. 
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chart. tables. cloth $6. . 

This work is presented to the public 
as an English language reference work 
on China at war. The first edition 
(1937-1943) was published in India and 
later printed in the United States. A 
second edition (1937-1944) appeared in 
India but never in America. The 
present volume is made up largely of a 
third issue compiled from 1937 up to 
September 1945 but heretofore not 
printed, a chronology through June 
1946, and a 1946 supplement reviewing 
major developments and reprinting 
texts of some documents of that year. 

Since it is compiled by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, the opinion of 
the National Government is presented 
in political matters; informational and 
statistical matter usually covers Free 
China only. The editor-in-chief, Holl- 
ington K. Tong, was connected with the 
Ministry of Information from 1938- 
1945. He is a member of the Kuomin- 
tang Central Executive Committee and 
the authorized biographer of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The contents are presented in twenty- 
four chapters and a supplement, each 
chapter describing or giving a sum- 
mary of events in a broad field such 
as Government Structure, Foreign 
Affairs, Sino-Japanese Hostilities, Edu- 
cation and Research, Money and Bank- 
ing, Price Control, Christian Move- 
ment, The Press, and several directories. 
There are no chapters devoted to the 
arts and literature. The 1946 supple- 
ment is divided into nine sections 
covering much the same subjects as 
the main part of the volume. Pre- 
liminary pages include miscellaneous 
information such as the national flags, 
holidays, time chart, etc. 

Many documents are reprinted in the 
Handbook, e.g., Sun Yat Sen’s will, the 
revised “Political Program and Poli- 


cies” and excerpts from the Govern- 
ment-Communist negotiations and the 
Marshall mission, with texts of agree- 
ments reached. Also included are the 
compulsory education law, censorship 
regulations for the press, parts of the 
revised law concerning foreign com- 
panies, regulations governing import 
and export trade, and many others. A 
comparison with the 1937-1943 edition 
shows that some documents have been 
repeated but most of them are new. 

There is statistical information in al- 
most every chapter, either in tables or 
within the text. Tables in the two 
editions vary not only in years covered 
but in subject matter and form, so it is 
difficult to find the same data for a 
period of years. Some over-all tables 
such as total revenues and expendi- 
tures of the government, and imports 
and exports to foreign countries by 
country, are lacking although a number 
of more detailed tables give information 
that will not be found elsewhere: 
Domestic Marketing of Chief Com- 
modities (p.420); Acreage of Cultivated 
and Cultivable Land and Number of 
Farm Households in China (p.430); 
Number of Various Kinds of Cooper- 
ative Organizations (p.467). 

The directory chapters (Govern- 
ment Directory, Associations and So- 
cieties, and Who’s Who) are useful. The 
first is preceded by a chart of the 
national government as of July 1946. 
Over 250 Chinese societies (about four 
times the number listed in Orbis) are 
described with date of founding, activi- 
ties, titles of regular publications, num- 
ber of members, officers and address. A 
classified index follows the alphabetical 
listing. An extensive list of institutions 
of higher learning appears in the 
chapter on Education and Research. 
Over 700 persons are in the Who’s Who 
division; of 59 biographies in the A-Cha 
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section 14 are not in the 1937-1943 
edition; the earlier edition has 84 per- 
sons in the same section, 39 of whom 
are not in the new edition. A number 
of discrepancies in the two editions was 
noted. Five biographies in the A-Cha 
sections give for the same person dif- 
ferent birth dates, dates of graduation 
from school or other facts. Consultation 
of several other sources on Far Eastern 
biography shows that other reference 
works also disagree, perhaps resulting 
from the former use of the Chinese 
calendar. 

The index of the 1937-1945 Handbook 
is greatly improved over that of the 
1937-1943 edition which was partly 
classified and partly alphabetical. The 
new one, much more detailed, is an 
alphabetical arrangement and seems 
reasonably adequate though more en- 
tries would be welcome. A few omis- 
sions were noticed; for example, under 
Education there are entries for higher 
and secondary but not for primary. Not 
all commodities in statistical tables are 
listed, e.g., wheat production cannot be 
found through the index; one must scan 
tables in the chapter on Agricultural 
Economy to find it. 

There are no bibliographies and no 
maps. Printing is in a two-column page 
in rather small but legible type, though 
it is not uniformly black. Binding is 
good and the book lies flat when open. 
One typographical error perhaps worth 
mentioning is repetition of half page 
505 on the lower half of page 489. 

Examination upholds the publishers’ 
statement that three-fourths of the 
material in this edition is rewritten. 
Libraries that have found the earlier 
edition useful will also want the new 
one. The China Handbook, 1937-1945 is 
recommended as a record of Free China 
during the years covered. 


Guide to America; ed. by Elmer Jenk- 
ins. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. 705p. maps, bibliog. cloth 
$5. 


The Guide to America, which is, ac- 
cording to the book jacket, “A treasury 
of information about its states, cities, 
parks, and historical points of interest,” 
is the first postwar handbook of general 
scope for the American traveller. Its 
editor, Elmer Jenkins, is National 
Travel Director for the American 
Automobile Association. 

Separate chapters covering each state 
and the District of Columbia are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, each one pre- 
ceded by a black-and-white outline 
map of the state, and further illustrated 
by a drawing of its seal. Information in 
each chapter follows a set pattern. A 
brief tabulation of total state population 
(1940 census), area, nickname, flower 
and motto of each state, is followed by 
a concise description of the physical 
features, a summary of the history, 
natural resources, and present agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial status. A brief description of state 
parks, forests, camp grounds, and re- 
creation areas follows, including in- 
formation on hotel, lodging, camp and 
picnic facilities and charges within 
these public areas. Following this 
section, cities, towns, local points of in- 
terest, and national parks, forests and 
monuments located within the given 
state, are listed in one alphabet. Local 
points of interest are italicized under 
the main entries, and asterisks have 
been placed before those of especial im- 
portance to the tourist. Local population 
figures and areas are also included. No 
statement is made as to the source or 
date of these population figures. Some 
are from the 1940 census, some agree 
with more recent Census Bureau sur- 
veys, but many are obvious estimates 
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for which the reviewers could find no 
authority. 

Information given under an indi- 
vidual entry varies from four pages for 
New York City, to a mere sentence for 
many places. On the whole the de- 
scriptions seem up to date, and many 
outstanding places of interest to the 
tourist are included. In one case, at 
least, the information is too up to date. 
In describing Cleveland’s Mall, the 
statement is made that “The color- 
illuminated fountain is a memorial to 
veterans of World War II.” The fountain 
is still in the blueprint stage. 

The book jacket carries the state- 
ment that the Guide to America “covers 
every city and town of any impor- 
tance... .” A number of cities with 
populations over 50,000 have, however, 
been omitted, as well as many smaller 
ones which might have interest to a 
traveller. Examples of these are Lake- 
wood, East Cleveland, and Bexley, Ohio, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, and Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. There is no mention 
of Inyokern, California or Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, though Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee is included. Information about 
lodgings, hotels, or restaurants, is con- 
fined to those in national and state 
parks. 

The material in this book was com- 
pared with the 1947 editions of the 
American Automobile Association’s 
Travel Guides, and the text closely 
follows the information given in them, 
though some variations were noted. 
The AAA guides, which are issued in 
several parts, and which are available 
to members of the association at no 
cost, actually contain much more travel 
information for they include hotel and 
restaurant data, and street maps of 
many cities. 

The Guide to America is printed in 
small, clear type, in two columns on a 


good weight of opaque paper. The 
heavier type used for names of places of 
interest makes the text easy to follow, 
and information simple to locate. Mar- 
gins are reasonably wide in the text, 
but with a number of maps rebinding 
would necessarily remove part of the 
state outlines. The cloth binding seems 
firm. 

The maps are the least satisfactory 
feature of the book. Each map covers 
a whole state on a single page, with no 
indication of scale. Texas and Rhode 
Island, therefore, appear to be about 
the same size. The print on the Texas 
map has been so reduced as to be 
practically illegible. There is no in- 
dication to show orientation of the map 
with respect to the north. For instance, 
in the Ohio map, the top of the page is 
approximately north while for Pennsyl- 
vania, the top is the eastern border. The 
maps indicate only the state outline and 
location of cities. No physical features 
such as rivers and mountains are shown. 
Adjacent states, oceans, Great Lakes, 
etc., are not named, nor are railroads or 
even important highways _ indicated. 
The latter omission seems particularly 
strange in such a guide. There is no 
effort made to locate towns precisely, 
either in the text or in the index. The 
fine print and lack of topographic or 
cultural features on the maps make 
their use for any practical purpose al- 
most impossible. 

Many cities and town which are not 
included in the text are indicated on 
the maps and conversely, many places 
which are described in the text are 
not on the maps. For instance, with the 
exception of Yellowstone National 
Park, none of the national or state 
parks, recreation areas, etc., which are 
such a feature of the text are shown 
on the maps. 

A fairly adequate fifteen-page bibli- 
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ograpy of popular travel and descrip- 
tive books, arranged by state and 
region, is included. The latest copy- 
right of any title seems, however, to be 
1945. With the number of recent 
general books on the national parks, 
for instance, it is surprising to see only 
one of them (Melbo. Our Country’s 
National Parks) listed, and that with 
a date of 1941. Such titles as Westward 
How by Bond, Southern California 
Country by McWilliams, My San Fran- 
cisco by Atherton, and Land of Promise 
by Havighurst, should have a place in 
such a bibliography. 

An alphabetical index to the places 
mentioned in the guide closes the book. 
There does not seem to have been any 
attempt to index the places of interest 
listed in the text under individual cities, 
nor to provide under such general 
headings as “National Parks,” “Festi- 
vals,” ete., any of those features which 
travelers so often desire, and which 
are emphasized in the advertising ma- 
terial. It was noted that although 
Macon, Georgia is included in its proper 
place in the text on Georgia, it was not 
included in the index. 

Though the addition of such features 
as lists of hotels, lodgings, and restau- 
rants would have greatly enlarged the 
book, they would have added equally to 
its value. Even a simple indication on 
the state maps of the principal auto- 
mobile routes and railroad lines would 
have made the work of much more ref- 
erence use. 

Those persons and those libraries 
which now have the American Auto- 
mobile Association Travel Guides will 
not need to purchase the Guide to 
America. However, with all its short- 
comings, it contains much information 
of value, in a form easy to use, reason- 
ably accurate, and practical for library 
and for tourist. There is at present no 


other single modern guide, or American 
Baedeker, generally available to com- 
pete with it. With these reservations, it 
is recommended. 


Hammond’s New World Atlas; Contain- 
ing New and Complete Historical, 
Economic, Political and Physical 
Maps of the Entire World in Full 
Colors with Complete Indexes, and 
the Races of Mankind, Illustrated 
Gazetteer of the World, Illustrated 
Gazetteer of the United States and 
Territories. 52x35cm. Garden City, 
N.Y., Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 344p. $16.95. 

This is a revised edition of Ham- 
mond’s New World Atlas, reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, January 
1938. A coupon is included which with 
25c entitles the purchaser to secure “a 
post war supplement showing all peace 
table boundaries. .. This offer expires 
6 months after all Peace Treaties have 
been signed.” 

Resource relief maps, in black and 
white, of the continents locate the 
world’s natural resources. Additional 
black-and-white maps _ individually 
treat the following subjects: Accessi- 
bility of Regions of the World; Reli- 
gions; Occupations; Languages; Cli- 
mates; Pressure and Winds; Natural 
Vegetation; Ocean Currents; Tempera- 
ture; Rainfall; Density of Population; 
Political Associations. Fourteen world 
production maps show unit proportion 
of such commodities as Beet and Cane 
Sugar, Wheat. Colored maps of com- 
parative geography show for each con- 
tinent the vegetation, population dis- 
tribution, temperature and rainfall, and 
conformation of the land. 

An air age map of the world with 
a Mercator’s map opposite it intro- 
duces the section of maps of the conti- 
nents and foreign countries. A political 
map of each continent and individual 
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maps of the important countries of the 
continent are included. The boundary 
lines are those set forth by treaties and 
armistices signed after World War II. 
Most of the maps are not dated. 

Some outstanding features of this 
section are: “a dated events map of 
World War II in Asia and the Pacific 
showing the rising tide of Japanese ag- 
gression and its recession” on p. 94; the 
language map of Europe, 1939 (p. 25); 
and the tables of airline distances be- 
tween principal cities of the world 
(p. 26). 

Colored historical maps cover the im- 
portant periods in world history, e.g., 
the Persian Empire about 500 B.C., the 
Roman Empire, Palestine in the Time 
of Christ, Voyages of Discovery to 
America 1492 to 1611, Europe after the 
Congress of Vienna, Europe in 1914, 
Europe 1919-1939. 

The United States receives the great- 
est emphasis with about half the maps. 
This is about the same proportion as in 
earlier editions and printings. For each 
of the states there is a large colored 
political map, an index of counties, an 
index of incorporated places and other 
towns having 100 or more inhabitants, 
both with 1940 population figures, and 
an index of smaller places, some of 
which do not appear on the map. The 
approximate location of these may be 
ascertained through a reference to a 
nearby town. The state maps are ar- 
ranged regionally: eastern states; west- 
ern states; etc., instead of the simpler 
alphabetic arrangement. Following the 
individual maps of the states are maps 
of the United States in black and white 
showing the Federal Reserve Districts, 
Commercial Airways of the United 
States and Contiguous Territories, 
highways and railroads. There is also 
a map of Northern and Northwestern 
Lakes Including Canals and Tributary 


Navigable Streams. 

There is a 20-page “Illustrated Gaz- 
etteer of the U.S. and Territories,” the 
text of which “gives location, land and 
water areas, rank among the states in 
regard to size, and an outline of 
history.” The information given is ar- 
ranged first, alphabetically by state and, 
in a second arrangement, alphabetically 
by territory. “The maps contain es- 
sential geographical, political and re- 
source items. The pictures show points 
of interest and natural resources.” Also 
included is a 16-page “Illustrated 
Gazetteer of the World” with colored 
illustrations. “Information is given 
about the geography, area, form of 
government, natural resources, indus- 
tries, commerce, communications, and 
principal cities.” The illustrations in 
these gazetteers are on the whole of in- 
ferior quality, particularly the colored 
ones. The texts of the gazetteers are 
brief and entirely unsatisfactory. 

Added features of this edition are 
A Description of Boundary Changes 
Resulting from World War II, based on 
the treaties of peace and surrender 
terms; a discussion of map projections 
by Erwin Raisz; and a section on “The 
Races Of Mankind” by Dr. Henry 
Field and Dr. W. D. Hambly, Chicago 
Natural History Museum, and _ illus- 
trated by the sculpture of Malvina 
Hoffman. These illustrations are those 
which surrounded the Map of Mankind, 
reviewed in Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, October 1945. 

The maps vary a good deal in quality, 
from the clearness of Oklahoma and 
Tennessee to the faded appearance of 
Illinois and Washington. Texas serves 
as an admirable example of this varia- 
tion with the indistinct eastern part 
facing the clear western part. Certain 
details also differ, for example, on most 
state maps railroads are listed with key 
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number which is used on the map while 
in others, as Alabama and Georgia, no 
list is given and the railroads are 
named on the map. Color work is 
restrained except in a few instances, 
notably the map of the United States. 
The map of the United States and maps 
of some foreign countries do not in- 
dicate mountain ranges. Relief is 
shown by hachuring on some maps of 
foreign countries, and land elevation 
is frequently indicated on foreign maps 
by numerals. 

A check was made of the Ohio and 
Illinois maps. There is no indication of 
the city limits of Cleveland, Cincinnati 
or Chicago. In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
designated names of streets, community 
centers and postal substations, i.e., 
Euclid Avenue, Collinwood, W. Cleve- 
land are given though they are actually 
parts of the city of Cleveland. They are 
not indexed, although they look like 
towns on the map. Forest Park, Illinois 
(population 14,840) cannot be distin- 
guished on the map though it is re- 
ferred to in the index. 

Many of the maps are the same as 
those found in the 1936 edition, but in 
the case of countries affécted by the 
war, new maps have been made. The 
1936 edition devoted 15 pages to his- 
torical maps, the 1947 edition, 5 pages. 

The omission of a general index of 
cities and towns of the world is a 
serious drawback to the most effective 
use of the atlas. The alphabetical table 
of contents and the indexes to in- 
dividual maps, though very useful, do 
not compensate for this omission. The 
individual indexes to maps of the states 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries are inconsistently placed. Some- 
times they follow the individual map; 
more often they precede it; sometimes, 
the map is between index pages. 

There are a number of minor errors 


which do not materially affect the use- 
fulness of the atlas. For instance, in 
the table of contents, an error in pagi- 
nation occurs in the reference Europe- 
Language; and in the Washington 
(state) index Littlerock is listed er- 
roneously, though it is shown correctly, 
Little Rock, on the map itself. There 
are more serious errors, however, as in 
the reference in the table of contents 
under United States to National Monu- 
ments, Index to, p. 276, where there is 
no mention of national monuments. A 
chart of national parks is given on 
p. 276 but two national parks, Big Bend, 
established in 1944, and Everglades in 
1947, are omitted, although the U. S. 
Department of the Interior—National 
Park Survey is cited as authority. 
Reference is correctly made to Olympic 
National Park, but on the Washington 
map it appears as Mount Olympus Na- 
tional Monument which is a grave mis- 
nomer. The key to the Washington map 
refers to national parks and monuments 
but Whitman national monument is not 
indicated on the map. 

Paper is good; the binding, poor. 

The inexpensiveness of Hammond’s 
New World Atlas will make it of value 
to many libraries needing an additional 
atlas but its deficiencies are such that 
it is not recommended as an essential 
purchase. 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations . . . comp. by Kate Louise 
Roberts. New 1947 edition. 24%4cm. 
New York, Somerset Books Inc., 
c1922, 1927, 1940. 1343p. buckram 
$4.95. 


The present printing of this well- 
known and useful reference book is 
not a new edition as stated on the title 
page, but is an identical reprint of the 
edition published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. and reviewed in the Subscrip- 
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tion Books Bulletin, January 1934. 
There is no change in content or form 
excepting the title page. This volume 
is bound in blue buckram and printed 
on a thinner and whiter paper which 
looks better than the yellowish paper of 
the Funk and Wagnalls printing. This 
paper, however, shows a tendency to 
ruffle. 

We find an edition of this publication 
containing 1374 pages listed in Funk 
and Wagnalls Trade List, 1947 at the 
following prices: Buckram, $7.50; 
three-quarters Morocco, $12.50; full 
Morocco, $15; thumb index 75c extra. 
This present printing, 1343 pages by 
Somerset Books Inc., is listed in the 
Cumulative Book Index, November 
1947, at $4.95. It is well-priced and is 
recommended to libraries that need this 
fine reference tool at a bargain price 
and are willing to overlook the mislead- 
ing statement of “new 1947 edition.” 


Information Please Almanac 1948; ed. 
by John Kieran. 21.6cm. New York, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. and Garden 
City Publishing Co., Inc., c1947. 960p. 
cloth $2. 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
for 1948; ed. by E. Eastman Irvine. 
63d year of publication. 20.5cem. New 
York, New York World-Telegram, 
1948. 912p. paper $1.10. 

The World Almanac began its annual 
publication in 1886, under the sponsor- 
ship of the New York World. After the 
absorption of the World by the Tele- 
gram in 1931, it was continued in the 
same general style including the pres- 
ent edition, the 63d. The 1948 edition 
shows a great improvement in the ar- 
rangement of the index, the main sub- 
jects appearing in darker type, and the 
subheads indented, greatly facilitating 
the use of the volume. Since its first 
publication it has been the basic ready- 


reference book in libraries, business 
houses, newspaper offices, for sports 
editors and wherever there was need 
for a source of quick, authentic infor- 
mation. 

An examination of this edition shows 
careful revision, statistics being revised 
to the latest possible date. This will not 
attempt to be a review of the World 
Almanac, but will only serve as a basis 
for a comparison with the Information 
Please Almanac, indicating the scope of 
the two and pointing out wherein they 
differ. 

The Information Please Almanac- 
made its first appearance in 1947. It is 
edited by John Kieran, former sports 
editor and newspaper columnist and at 
present one of the “experts” on the 
radio program from which the book 
has taken its title. It is a book of facts 
and statistics on many and varied sub- 
jects, just as is the World Almanac, 
with the difference that the Informa- 
tion Please Almanac includes more 
general articles such as the Review of 
the Year section. Here are descriptive 
articles by outstanding persons in the 
different fields, giving an over-all pic- 
ture of the year in such subjects as 
sports, radio, theater, fiction, science, 
concert and opera. _ 

The 1948 edition also contains a most 
useful feature in that there are bio- 
graphical sketches of all the probable 
candidates for the presidential election 
in 1948. 

The general treatment of election 
statistics is much the same in the two 
books, the Information Please Almanac 
being a little more complete. It con- 
tains not only the election returns by 
state and counties but also for cities 
of over 100,000 population. There is 
also a very useful table giving the can- 
didates for all the parties in the presi- 
dential elections from 1789-1944. Some 
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of this information can be obtained 
from the World Almanac in the history 
of the vote of the various states, but 
there is no collected list. On the other 
hand, there are many subjects receiving 
much fuller treatment in the World 
Almanac than in the Information Please 
Almanac. The statistics on the collec- 
tion of internal revenue for the federal 
government and for the states is much 
more complete in the World Almanac. 
In the tables of bridges World Almanac 
lists 82, Information Please Almanac 
39; World Almanac lists 99 dams, In- 
formation Please Almanac 32; earth- 
quakes, World Almanac 32, Information 
Please Almanac 9, neither one giving 
the Long Beach earthquake of 1933. 
These illustrations are cited to show 
how the two almanacs supplement one 
another, one containing information not 
found in the other. 

In some instances, statistics do not 
agree although both quote reliable 
sources. This is the case in the figures 
on money in circulation in the U. S. in 
which there is a great variation. The 
World Almanac has used the Federal 
Reserve reports as its authority and 
Information Please Almanac has used 
the reports of the Treasury Dept. There 
is a difference in the way in which 
these two departments report their 
figures, although each would certainly 
be considered an authoritative source. 

In almost all cases, the tables of 
colleges and universities give different 
figures for the number of teachers. In- 
formation Please Almanac sources are 
not given but the table is dated 1947-48. 
World Almanac states that the infor- 
mation was obtained through question- 
naires returned by the institutions in 
1947. 

In the section on the origin of state 
names, state mottoes, etc., there are 
some instances where the two do not 


agree. The motto of New Hampshire is 
an illustration of this. Information 
Please Almanac lists no motto, nor does 
Shankle, G. E. State Names, Flags, 
Seals, H. W. Wilson, 1938, Britannica 
Junior (c1947) nor Lincoln Library 
(1947). World Almanac, Book of the 
States, and World Book Encyclopedia 
(c1947) give “Live free or die”. An- 
other instance is the nickname of Ne- 
braska. Information Please Almanac 
gives “Tree Planters” which according 
to Shankle was adopted by the State 
legislature in 1895. World Almanac and 
Book of the States give “Cornhusker 
State”. These, of course, are minor dif- 
ferences and only emphasize the im- 
portance of consulting more than one 
source. 

The section on Sports again brings 
out how the two almanacs may be used 
to supplement one another. In tennis, 
the Information Please Almanac gives 
championships back to 1881, the World 
Almanac begins with 1904 champion- 
ships. These figures can be found by 
consulting the earlier editions of the 
World Almanac. However, the figures 
on bowling in the World Almanac ante- 
date those in Information Please Al- 
manac. 

The tables of inventions show varia- 
tion in dates in some instances. The 
date of the discovery of the steamboat 
by Fulton is given in the World Al- 
manac as 1793, in the Information 
Please Almanac as 1807, the latter date 
being the one which seems to be sub- 
stantiated by other sources. The dis- 
covery of dynamite shows another 
variation, Information Please Almanac 
gives 1862 which is quoted from Britan- 
nica as the date “a mixture called 
dynamite” was patented. World Al- 
manac gives 1867 which is the date of a 
later patent of an explosive with blast- 
ing caps. 
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A very detailed study was made of 
the sections in the two almanacs deal- 
ing with foreign countries, with 
astonishing results. In many instances, 
the population and area and other 
statistics did not agree. Ten to fifteen 
other sources, mostly secondary, were 
checked to determine accuracy, with 
the result that only four or five of 
these agreed, therefore, variation in this 
section cannot be called inaccuracy. 
The manner of presentation of the ma- 
terial in this section is much better in 
the Information Please Almanac than 
in the World Almanac. Information 
Please Almanac has divided each sub- 
ject, easily distinguished by caps, into 
paragraphs. The contents are written 
in a narrative style and give a much 
fuller treatment of each country. 

In physical makeup Information 
Please Almanac is superior in paper 
and print; the type in the World AIl- 
manac is so small and poor it is very 
trying to use. The two indexes seem 
to be about equal in usability due to the 
improved index of the World Almanac, 
previously mentioned, although the 
criticism of the print would apply to 
this section also. 

Both almanacs show revision. Errors 
appearing in former editions have been 
corrected and statistics are of very late 
date in almost all instances. They are 
both reasonably accurate and, as has 
been pointed out in this review, one 
supplements the other, but neither 
takes the place of the other, making 
two very useful ready-reference vol- 
umes. They are both recommended. 


Negro Year Book; a Review of Events 
Affecting Negro Life 1941-1946; ed. 
by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman, Direc- 
tor, Department of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Institute. Vera 
Chandler Foster, W. Hardin Hughes, 
Associate Editors. 10th ed. 24cm. 


Tuskegee, Ala., Department of Rec- 
ords and Research, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, c1947. xv, 708p. tables. buck- 
ram $4.50. 

“The Negro Year Book dates back to 
1912 [but published irregularly] .. . 
covers mainly events from 1941 through 
1946, with some historical background 
. . . . It provides a comprehensive view 
of events affecting the Negro in the 
United States, in Africa, in Europe and 
in Latin America.”—Preface. These 
geographical divisions make up the four 
main divisions of the book with 22 of 
the 39 chapters containing data on the 
Negro in the United States under such 
headings as, “The Negro in the 
Sciences,” “The Negro and Education,” 
“The Negro in Agriculture,” “The 
Negro and Civil Rights,” “Health and 
Housing,” “The Negro and World War 
II,” “The Negro Press,” and “The Negro 
in the Theatre, on the Radio, and in 
Moving Pictures.” Statistics, analyses, 
background information, and discussion 
are all used to give accurate, objective, 
and fairly comprehensive information 
on important phases of Negro life. 

Four chapters, comprising some 113 
of the 481 pages of the United States 
division, deal with “The Race Problem 
and Race Relations,” “Race Riots .. . 
1942-1946,” “The Negro in Politics,” 
and “Lynching-Crime,” not a dispro- 
portionate amount of space considering 
the acuteness of the issues. The first 
chapter of this group, for example, 
points out that “racism” has no basis 
in scientific fact, and presents at length 
the various proposals for a solution of 
the Negro-white problem. Continuing, 
it discusses race relations in various 
cities, the Ku Klux Klan, school strikes, 
and methods for improvement of 
race relations. The second chapter 
thoroughly analyzes eight major race 
riots under such headings as “Back- 
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ground,” “Cause of the Riot,” “Police 
and City Officials,” “Cost,” “Reaction,” 
and “Conclusions.” Cognizance is taken 
of the fact that most of the large liberal 
newspapers of the South, many officials, 
as well as numerous religious groups 
and other types of organizations, oppose 
lynchings, riots, inequalities before the 
law, etc. The writer on “Adult Educa- 
tion,” after describing the situation, 
ends with the sentence, “Furthermore, 
significant is the fact that in many areas 
where cultural opportunities are avail- 
able, we find that a large group of our 
population does not take advantage of 
them,” an observation which is also 
frequently made of the white popula- 
tion. In most cases, sources of statis- 
tics are given. 

Equally informative are divisions of 
the book dealing with the Negro in 
Africa, Europe, and Latin America, 
among which are chapters on “The 
African in the Union of South Africa,” 
“Economic Development in Africa,” 
“Africa and the Great Powers,” “Status 
and Opportunities of Negroes in Rus- 
sia,” and “The Negro in Haiti.” As an 
example of objective treatment, the 
writer on Liberia does not attempt to 
gloss over the unpleasant fact that the 
Negroes who form a small and aristo- 
cratic ruling group exploit and enslave 
their fellow Africans. 

The last main division is an exten- 
sive annotated list of Books By or 
Concerning Negroes in the United 
States, in Africa and in Latin America, 
1938-1946 which consists of nearly 600 
titles. Books on the Negro in the U. S. 
are classified under such subjects as 
“Art,” “Children’s Literature,” “Eco- 
nomic Conditions,” “Education,” “Nov- 
els On or Relating To the Negro 
in the United States,” “Social Condi- 
tions,” “Sports,” and “Youth.” Books 
on Africa are classified under “Books 


Discussing the History and Problems of 
Africa” and “Novels Concerning Afri- 
can Life.” Books on the Negro in Latin 
America are unclassified, the arrange- 
ment being alphabetical by author. 
Place, publisher, date, and pagination 
are given for each entry. 

An analytical table of contents, 
whereby one may quickly perceive the 
range of the book, and a detailed index 
admirably serve to guide the reader to 
an astonishing amount of varied infor- 
mation. More cross references might 
have been inserted in the index. Look- 
ing up the medical schools for Negroes, 
one would have to look under Educa- 
tion, Higher-Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, data on. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is listed, but the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is in- 
dexed only under the Committee of 
Industrial Organizations. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union is indexed as 
the American Civil Rights Union. How- 
ever, these are minor oversights and do 
not detract from the general usefulness 
of the index. 

“The present volume,” states the edi- 
tor, “differs from all previous editions 
in one important respect. Specialists 
from various fields have made contri- 
butions to it; thereby adding a breadth 
of viewpoint and expression not pre- 
viously realized.” All articles are signed 
and a list of the contributors with their 
academic degrees and present positions 
follows the preface. 

Printing and composition of the year- 
book are satisfactory, the text, arranged 
two columns to a page, being effectively 
broken down by boldface headings, 
with caps for main headings and lower- 
case letters for subheadings. The bind- 
ing could be stronger. 

A brief comparison, in so far as the 
two books are comparable, with The 
Negro Handbook, 1946-47, edited by 
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Florence Murray, discloses that, though 
there is some duplication, both titles 
should be on library shelves as one 
supplements the other. For example, 
statistics on Negro colleges and univer- 
sities in the Year Book give, among 
other figures, the year founded and 
number of teachers for 1945-46. These 
are omitted from the Handbook, but its 
statistics give the total income, total 
expenditures, and value of plant for 
1944-45 which are omitted from the 
Year Book. Schools of nursing for 
Negro students and for Negro and 
white students are listed in the Hand- 
book, but not in the Year Book. The 
Handbook contains more statistics on 
death rates from tuberculosis. It also 
has a more comprehensive list of in- 
terracial agencies grouped according to 
national and regional, state and local 
organizations. The survey of social pol- 
icies of organizations made by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, re- 
leased in January 1946, may be found 
in the Handbook but not in the Year 
Book. For national Negro organiza- 
tions, the Year Book is more up to date, 
giving date of establishment and place. 
The very nature of the Handbook, of 
course, precludes any extensive analy- 
sis or evaluation of the information it 
contains which is one of the features of 
the Year Book. 

The Negro Year Book, 1947 is rec- 
ommended not only as an important 
reference book but also because in the 
evaluation, discussion, and analysis of 
interracial problems there is concisely 
presented the current trend of thought 
of many of the leaders of the Negro 
people. 


The Wonderland of Knowledge; the 
New Pictorial Encyclopedia; chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Gordon J. 
Laing; associate editors, Harry Orrin 


Gillet and Roderick M. Grant. Chi- 
cago, Publishers Productions, Inc., 
01947. 14v. 24cm. fabrikoid $62.95, to 
libraries and schools, $52.95 for v. 
1-12. v. 13 and 14 optional for $10.50. 
The Wonderland of Knowledge was 
first published in 1937-38 and was re- 
viewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, 
July 1939. The publishers have revised 
the set with each of several printings. 

Though the title page gives Gordon J. 
Laing as Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, he has been dead since 1945. 
Associate Editor Harry Orrin Gillet, 
formerly Principal in the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, is now 
the actual editor-in-chief. The other 
associate editor, Roderick M. Grant, is 
also managing editor of Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine. Managing editor, 
Bertha M. White, has had experience on 
the staff of the World Book and the 
Book of Rural Life. Some fifty re- 
viewers and revisers are listed in the 
preface to volume 1, but no statement is 
made concerning the scope of their 
responsibilities. There are no signed 
articles. 

The first twelve volumes are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and cover the 
whole field of knowledge from the 
standpoint of a child of elementary 
school age, or a little older. In addi- 
tion, a thirteenth volume devoted to 
Hobbies and a fourteenth, entitled 
Guideposts to Knowledge, are optional 
purchases. 

Pronunciation of difficult entry words 
is given with about one word in five 
respelled. These pronunciations follow 
Webster closely. 

Articles are brief but not too con- 
densed. They range in length from ten 
or twelve lines to several pages. Longer 
articles are subdivided by topics with 
easily identified subheads. Their vo- 
cabulary is, for the most part, suitable 
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to the age group for which the set is 
intended. 

Some subjects, particularly plant and 
animal life, are well represented with 
concise, interestingly written articles. 

Other fields, such as physiology, 
mathematics and general science are 
less well handled. 

A lack of consistent editorial super- 
vision is apparent throughout the work. 


Sometimes the text is admirably clear 


and concise, in other cases, inept to 


the point of being misleading. The 


entry under Burdock begins, “Com- 
monly found clinging to the clothing 
of people and the hair of animals, the 
burdock is a coarse weed... .” 

No articles appear under adolescence, 
children, babies—all subjects of interest 
to young readers—but there is a very 
involved one on Psychology. 

Some articles contain misinformation. 
That on Carnegie Libraries states “Any 
community may have a sum of money 
to build a library if it will agree to con- 
tribute one-tenth of the sum for the 
permanent upkeep of the building.” 
Grants for Carnegie buildings were dis- 
continued about 30 years ago and the 
plan under which they were formerly 
given was that the community bene- 
fited agreed to supply at least one= 
tenth of the amount of the gift annually 
as a fund for general library purposes. 

The allotment of space to the various 
subject fields may be questioned. That 
devoted to religion, for example, is 
decidely overbalanced. -Under Bible 
and Bible Stories there are 23 pages 
of text and pictures, with a list of 100 
related articles appended. The Bible 
Stories end abruptly with Daniel, leav- 
ing the impression that the Bible itself 
goes no further. No New Testament 
stories are included. 

Revisions in this edition have been 
spotty, owing largely to the offset 


printing process which makes it neces- 
sary to replate an entire printing form 
consisting of several pages whenever 
one small change is made. The usual 
revision process of altering plates for 
small corrections is therefore imprac- 
ticable. As a whole, revision compares 
unfavorably with that in the postwar 
editions of similar sets. Some current 
material, however, has been added. 
There are short biographies of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin. The article on 
World War II, occupying 12 pages, is 
well and concisely done, four of those 
pages being given to a table of im- 
portant personages, battles, etc. 

There is a short article on the Atom 
with a cross reference to Chemistry, an 
article on Atom Splitting, and a two- 
page picture Story of the Atomic Bomb, 
which leave the reader still unsatisfied 
about recent developments. Brief arti- 
cles have been added on Electronics, 
Radar and Television. 

Volume 13, the Hobbies volume, is 
essentially unchanged from the earlier 
edition. There are many illustrations, 
directions and instructions for the pur- 
suit of some sixty-four activities. While 
the directions are in most cases under- 
standable they often presuppose an 
adult background. Many childhood in- 
terests such as baseball, football, and 
midget auto racing are not mentioned. 
The volume is not connected by cross 
references to the rest of the set. 

The guide book (volume 14) en- 
titled Guideposts to Knowledge, is in 
no sense an index, though it does con- 
tain many cross references and all the 
bibliographies the set affords. The latter 
were compiled by Mary Ayres, Reader’s 
Adviser at the Oak Park (Illinois) 
Public Library, and are unchanged 
from the earlier edition. This volume is 
divided into five units, or “Areas of 
Human Experience:” Human Relation- 
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ships, Health, Recreation, Vocations, 
and Science, and aims to bring together 
under these headings subjects that 
might “appear unrelated to the reader 
without some definite guidance.” 

Basically the idea is modern, the con- 
tents well organized, the material in- 
teresting and readable but revision has 
been scant. In.a rather lengthy article 
on Woman at Work, there is no mention 
of the part played by women in the re- 
cent war. 

There are four or five tipped-in color 
plates per volume. These are usually 
imaginative rather than factual and 
serve more to embellish than to explain 
the text. A plate called What Light is 
Really Made Of (volume 4), shows a 
color chart so distorted that no true 
idea of the solar spectrum can be gained 
from it. 

The publishers make much of the fact 
that “color is used throughout.” They 
refer to the predominance of illustra- 
tions done in black and one color. This 
additional color has no relation, in most 
cases, to the material illustrated. A 
bird in black and white may be shown 
against a background of bright green, 
yellow, purple or pink. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s portrait is printed entirely in 
blue, including her face. 

Charts and diagrams are uneven in 
usefulness. There is a fine diagram 
showing how to splice a rope, but the 
one showing the circulation of the blood 
is, like the one on the function of the 
liver, extremely unrealistic. The or- 
gans are shown as if they were ma- 
chines, with valves, pumps and pistons, 
in an effort to make clear that their 
function is somewhat similar to that of 
machines. 

There has been a studied avoidance 
of naming the article, person or object 
in the captions beneath the illustra- 
tions. Thus the picture of apple blos- 


soms and fruit is called From Glorious 
Promise to Fruitful Harvest. Edgar Al- 
lan Poe is called Master American 
Author, while Burns appears as Scot- 
land’s Beloved Bard. 

The curious absence of maps 
throughout the work can be explained 
by the fact that the set now numbers 
14 instead of 15 volumes, and that the 
omitted volume is the one called, in 
the previous edition, Our Continent. 
This volume, formerly offered as an 
optional purchase, contained much 
geographical material. 

Such maps as are to be found are 
few, small, and difficult to locate. For 
example, there is a small map of Ant- 
arctica under that heading, but a much 
better one under South Polar Ex- 
ploration is unconnected by cross re- 
ference to the other. 

The geographical articles which are 
included make use of approximate 
population figures except for the largest 
cities of the United States. The edi- 
torial policy is that, since these ap- 
proximations show the comparative 
size of places, exact figures are seldom 
needed. Other statistics, such as area 
of land masses, height of mountains 
and length of rivers are accurately 
given. 

The set badly needs an index, and 
more and better cross references. For 
instance, the article on England gives 
brief biographies of its sovereigns in- 
cluding Henry VIII, but does not refer 
the reader to the separate article under 
his name. Neither does the article on 
Anne Boleyn provide such a cross ref- 
erence, though one is found under 
Catherine of Aragon. Rayon refers the 
reader to Silk, Artificial. Actually there 
is no article on Silk, Artificial, and 
rayon is dealt with under Silk, Substi- 
tute. 

The volumes are poorly bound for 
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reference use and the grayish, spongy 
paper used will not stand hard wear. 
The covers are of a medium grade of 
blue fabrikoid, nice looking, but only 
of average stoutness, and showing some 
tendency to fade. The publishers, how- 
ever, guarantee to “replace any volume 
that does not stand up under ordinary 
school wear during two years, for an 
exchange charge of $.75 plus postage... 
during three years, for an exchange 
charge of $1.00 plus postage.” 

The lettering on the spine is poor and 
volume number and contents marking 
are hard to read. The three-letter 
group markings on the back of the 
volumes are split, e.g., CAB-CLI, CLI- 
DEN, DEN-FIF. They do not indicate 
clearly the volume in which a specific 
article will be found. 

The two-column page is printed in 
good, legible type. The arrangement of 
illustrations, however, often interferes 


with consecutive reading of the text. 
There are many instances of interrup- 
tion of print by a picture spreading 
across the page. In some cases the text 
continues down the first column; in 
others the upper half of the page is to 
be read first and the lower half after. 

It was the publisher’s stated intention 
to put out a set “to meet the needs of 
the average school child . . . at a price 
considerably lower than sets then be- 
ing published.” (Publisher’s letter.) The 
present price, more than double that of 
the 1937 edition though undoubtedly 
justified by the rise of publishing costs, 
approaches more nearly that of other 
sets, than it did formerly. The inade- 
quate revisions, lack of consistent edi- 
torial supervision, maps and cross ref- 
erences, poor paper and binding, make 
this 1947 printing of The Wonderland 
of Knowledge a doubtful purchase. It 
is not recommended. 





Reference librarians, teachers of reference and subscribers 
generally are invited to an open meeting of the Subscription 
Books Committee and publishers at the American Library 
Association Conference at Atlantic City on Tuesday, June 
15, at 8:00 P.M. in Convention Hall. 
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